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THE USEFUL MAN. 


Jemmy Gossamer was the only son of a reputable tradesman, 
who grew rich by his skill and industry in his business, and who 
might, with propriety, be said to have been a man of most excel- 
lent habits, for he was ar eminent tailor. Perhaps I should have 
said a men’s mercer, for it is a curious trait of human nature, that 
even those who are not too proud to labor, are often too vain to 
be called by their right names. In our republican country, and in 
an age when the operative classes are really achieving the proud- 
est triumphs which adorn the page of history, it is singular to see 
the ambitious artifices, by which common occupations are attempt- 
ed to be concealed under dignified names. Formerly, a shoemaker 
was content to be called cobbler, but now he is elevated into a 
cordwainer; a tinker is a tin-plate worker; and one-half the 
blacksmiths in the country have the title of engineer. So let it 
be: a name costs nothing, and does nobody any harm. ~But old 
Gossamer was one of those who cared very little what people 
called him, provided they cadled often, and were punctual in the 
payment of their bills. He sat on his shop-board from morning 
till night, and worked like a man—or, more properly speaking, 
like the ninth part of a man,—from the expiration of his apprenti¢e- 
ship, to the age of sixty-five. He grew rich apace; and with wealth 
came a train of honors. He was made a bank director, a member of 
the city councils, and president of a fire company; but so far from 


being seduced by these distinguished marks of public favor, he 
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continued to flourish his scissors to the last, with unwearied assi- 
duity, and with a humility which the brightest smiles of fortune 
never fora moment subdued. He seemed to have taken the mea- 
sure of his own mind, and to have cut his coat according to his 
cloth. 

It is a curious law of nature, or of society, that a father who 
reaps an abundant harvest of this world’s prosperity, by means of 
his own honest exertions, is most usually very careful to prevent 
his son from following his example. It is not uncommon to see 
men spending long lives of usefulness and virtue, to no other end 
than that of rearing their offspring in the opposite vices. In the 
management of his business, Mr. Gossamer never shewed any 
want of prudence or judgment; but was always as sharp as a nee- 
dle. The training of his son was another affair. He could never 
bring himself to the belief, that his hopeful heir was cut out for a 
tailor; and as the youth shewed no genius for any other calling, 
he wisely determined to breed him up a gentleman. There is no 
character more eagerly coveted in our simple republican land, 
than that of a gentleman. An honest farmer, or a mechanic, will 
work harder than a slave all his life, and deny himself a thousand 
enjoyments, in order to have the gratification of seeing his only 
son a gentleman. And what is a gentleman? In this country, if 
he is not less, he is certainly not more, than another. Gentility 
does not endow any man with a new faculty, or an exclusive privi- 
lege. A gentleman has all the wants, frailties, appetites, vices, 
and passions of other men, suffers under the same diseases, en- 
dures the sa.ae misfortunes, and dies the same death. He has but 
one life, but one vote, and cannot lawfully have but one wife. He 
must eat and sleep, wear clothes, cut off his beard, and take phy- 
sic, as well as a clod-hopper. In other countries a gentleman is 
supposed to inherit, and transmit, a purer blood than that which 
flows in the veins of his fellow-creatures; and he enjoys some 
privileges which amount to substantial advantages. But, alas! 
where is the man in our land—yea, even the proudest and most 
aristocratic, who can look back upon his ancestry, without stum- 
bling upon a dingy blacksmith, a tricky pedlar, or a feetid apothe- 
cary; or can look forward to the career of his offspring, without, 
in his brightest dreams, being forced to see some of them humbled 
to the most plebian occupations? To be a gentleman, then, in the 
sense that we now use the word, amounts to nothing more than 
to be idle, and the title is a convenient one, to distinguish those 
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who have no occupation, from the useful classes*of society, It 
was so that Mr. Gossamer understood it. Having labored hard all 
his life, he imagined that it would be a great privilege to live with- 
out work; and as his son would have an ample fortune, he deter- 
mined that he should spend it as he pleased. 

Jemmy was accordingly the best dressed youth in the town. 
He soon became a leader of the fashions; for whenever the old 
gentleman wished to introduce a coat of a new cut, or to astonish 
the sober natives with a flashy vest, he displayed the first pattérn 
upon the neatly turned person of his favorite son, who was thus 
made te answer the purpose of a walking advertisement. By 
this sagacious process, two birds were killed with one stone; the 
skill of the father was made manifest to the public, while the son 
became the envy of all his companions. 

Mr. Gossamer was not unmindful of the advantages of educa- 
tion, and was determined to procure for the hopeful youth who 
was to inherit his. fortune, all the learning that money could buy. 
But that sprightly young gentleman soon discovered that schools 
and colleges were no places for him. Among modern innovations, 
that of writing the word ‘‘ usefulness” over all the doors of science 
and literature, is one of the most conspicuous. Our hero soon 
discovered that learning was not considered as a polite accom- 
plishment, but as an acquisition which was to qualify a man for 
the business of life. He was continually reminded of the practi- 
cal value of different branches of knowledge, and of their connec- 
tion with the occupations of men. The truth of course. flashed 
upon his mind, with all the force of a syllogism—or, as his‘ worthy 
progenitor would have expressed it, it was just as plain as the 
button on a man’s coat—that learning was not necessary for a gen- 
tleman, The words “practical,” ‘‘business,” “usefulness,” and 
the like, were associated in his mind with yard-sticks, paper mea- 
sures, lumps of wax, dirty fingers, and other concomitants of the 
shop; and as he had wisely kept aloof from the latter, he was 
not aware of having any interest in the former. It followed that 
useful knowledge would be superfluous to him, who was not intend- 
ed for an useful man, but a gentleman. The schools were aban- 
doned, or only attended occasionally as a matter of form; his 
chief occupations were dressing, lounging in Chestnut-street, play- 
ing billiards, and going to the theatre; and his studies were con- 
fined to newspapers, play-bills, Byron’s poems, and Miss:Fanny 
Wright’s philosophy. ‘Thus he grew in years and in gentility, 
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and at the age of twenty-one, was thoroughly convinced that the 
highest dignity of man consisted in being fashionably clad, and 
the highest enjoyment of life in spending money. About this 
time, the elder Mr. Gossamer, having snapped the thread of life, 
was gathered to his fathers, leaving his remnants to our hero. 

The propitious hour was now arrived, when our hero was to reap 
the harvest he had so long anticipated, and for which his father 
had toiled through half a century. He was now lord of himself, 
and master of an ample fortune, and he expected forthwith to take 
his station among the A s, and the B——s, and the C——s, 
who were considered as tip-top people. But the A——s, the 
B——=s, and the C s had never heard of him, and to Jemmy’s 
perfect astonishment, his father’s death neither increased his dig- 
nity, nor enlarged the circle of his acquaintance. He tried to 
force his way into that society in which he longed to move, but 
was repulsed with the gentle hint, that he was not considered as a 
gentleman! Highly indignant at what he-considered an unmerited 
aspersion upon his birth and breeding, he resolved upon the usual 
expedient in such cases—that of purchasing, by dint of wealth, 
admission into those circles from which he was excluded by his 
manners and education. He determined to marry, and set up a 
fine establishment. But alas! what varied disappointments lie in 
wait for the aspirants after worldly honors! One lady refused 
him because he was a fop, another because he was illiterate and 
vulgar, a third sneeringly offered him the ninth part of her heart, 
and all agreed that he was not aentleman. . ** Not a gentleman!”’ 
exclaimed Jemmy, ‘that’s a good one! I wonder what I am, if 
Pm not a gentleman? I’in not a practical man, nor a mechanic, 
nor an operative, nor one of those useful men that they make 
such a fuss about. Iam nota philosopher, nora scholar; no, nor 
a doctor, nor a lawyer—of course, I must be a gentleman. I have 
plenty of money, and nothing to do;. and I take it I dress as well 
as any body. I must be something, and I don’t know what I-can 
be, unless | am a gentleman!” He applied to a friend for advice 
as to the best method of asserting his gentility. 

‘Write a book,”’ said his friend; ‘* authorship has got to be a 
very genteel calling.” 

‘I can’t go that—my genius does’nt lie that way.” 

. *My dear fellow, that is all a mistake; it requires no genius te 
make a book, as books are now made. It only requires:industry, 
a steady hand, and a sharp pair of scissors.” 
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“That may be very true,” replied our hero, “but industry is 
not a gentlemanly virtue; and as for a pair of scissors, | am sur- 
prised that you would mention so vulgar an instrument; I abomi- 
nate the very name.” 

‘*Oh! I beg pardon; well, there is another plan: suppose you 
fight a duel.” 

‘‘Don’t mention it, my dear fellow. I have not nerves for that. 
Besides, I might be killed, and then I should not be a gentleman, 
but only an ‘unhandsome corpse.’ No, | can’t go that.” 

+‘ You must travel, then.” 

‘Travel! eh! where?” 

‘¢ Any where you please; to the West, for instance.” 

‘¢ West; what, out Chestnut-street? over Schuylkill?” 

‘‘Aye, over Schuylkill and Susquehanna, over the Ohio and 
Mississippi.” 

‘¢ Well, I like that! agreed! will you go? Come, let’s be off; 
I want to be back by Monday, to Cooper’s benefit.” 

His friend walked off, laughing; but our hero was not to be 
balked in his newly-awakened ambition, and having made up his 
mind to travel West, and learned that he could not possibly ‘be 
back by Monday,” he very considerately determined to wait until 
after that day. Having made all the necessary inquiries and pre- 
parations, he resolutely took his seat in the stage, and commenced 
his journey. 

Had it been a dozen-years ago, he would have found few turn- 
pikes, and those wretchedly bad; for nobody had yet found out 
that it was unlawful to make them. . Every rock in the Alleghany 
ridge might have been broke to atoms, and every prominent fea- 
ture in the face of the country amputated, without the. slightest 
injury to the Constitution. Indeed, most people would have 
thought it a wholesome operation. Be that as it may, the roads 
were not made, nor, until very recently, did any body seem to 
care about them. The politicians, after all, are the men to do 
business; they are the “great. magicians” who set every - thing 
going. No sooner did they take the matter up, than not only all 
the land, and the rivers, but even public sentiment, began to be 
McAdamised; and while one side denounced turnpikes as the 
roads to national ruin, and another extolled the making of them 
as the greatest of virtues, the people proceeded vehemently to 
that proof of the pudding, which the good old maxim pronounces 
the best. Notwithstanding all this, our hero soon discovered, 
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that, even in these days of improvement, a journey from the At- 
lantic te the western country, is an adventure of no small magni- 
tude. As there is ever something in the way, to retard our most 
innocent undertakings, so here are piles of hideous mountains, 
heaped up one upon another, until the highest not only intercepts 
the poor earthly traveller, but forces even the clouds, as they roll 
through the air, to turn aside, or to crawl heavily up the mountain 
to its summit. ‘There is something sublime, and even consoling, 
in this idea; and as the traveller winds his toilsome way up the 
mountain path, it is quite comfortable to reflect that thunder-gusts, 
as well as stage-coaches, must submit to be impeded by these tre- 
mendous barriers. As for Jemmy Gossamer, he thought nothing 
about it, but drew his travelling cap over his eyes, and slept the 
more soundly as the carriage proceeded with less rapidity. One 
fact, however, in natural philosophy, he learned among the cliffs 
of the Alleghany ridge, as it was too obvious to escape even the 
notice of a gentleman, namely, that the world is not round like 
an apple, as he had been taught to believe, but as angular as a 
brickbat. 

From Pittsburgh our traveller proceeded very comfortably, in a 
fine steamboat, to St. Louis, meeting with no adventures worthy 
of particular notice. He had previously sent to this place, by 
way of New Orleans, a very elegant dearborn carriage, which he 
properly imagined would carry his trunks, wardrobe, &c, and ena- 
ble him at all times to appear like a gentleman. To this he now 
prefixed a fine horse, by means of a dashing set of plated har- 
ness, and thus equipped, he set forth one fine summer morning 
upon his travels in Illinois. He preferred this State, because he 
was told that the prairies were level, and destitute of trees. I 
like that” said he—*‘ bad things, these trees—don’t have them in 
Chestnut-street—city council had them all cut down on account of 
the eaterpillars—wonder Congress don’t have the whole concern 
exterminated.” 

Our traveller was now driving over beautiful plains, in a thinly- 
settléd country, where his fine dearborn and dandy coat begat no 
small degree of wonderment among the natives. ‘To the latter 
he had resolved to be very civil and condescending, because he 
had heard that General Jackson, Mr. Clay, ang other great men, 
were remarkable for their affable courtesy to the common people. 
Ab he rode leisurely along, he met a countryman, with a rifle on 
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his shoulder, who hailed him with ‘‘How are you, stranger?” at 
the same time stopping short, as if to invite a tete a tete. 

‘*] hope I see you well, sir,’’ returned Jemmy, reining up his 
horse, smiling his prettiest smile, and bowing his best bow. 

‘Travelling, stranger?’”? was the next question. 

‘* Yes, sir, rusticating a little, as you may perceive.” 

‘*Which way are you going? if it’s a fair question.” 

**Very fair—I’m bound north.”’ 

‘Going to settle?” 

‘‘Can’t say that I am. Just taking a tour of pleasure to Te- 
create the body, and expand the mental faculties.” 

‘What parts did you come from?” 

‘‘From Philadelphia.” 

‘*‘ How do you like that country ?”’ 

‘¢ Philadelphia is not a country, my good friend, it isa city.” 

**Oh! it’s a city! Is it a good place to live?” 

“Better than this, a plaguy sight.’* 

“‘Well you don’t say so! are the land thar as good as this here?’”’ 

‘¢Can’t tell you—never saw any land in my life till I left home.” 

‘‘Did you live in the water? if I mought be so bold as to ax.” 

‘*No, I lived in town.” 

“Oh, you lived in town! likely, likely. What do you follow 
for a living ?”’ 

‘¢ Sir, I follow my own inclinations—I’m a gentleman.” 

‘‘What might your name be?” 

By this time Jemmy was growing impatient. He gave his whip 
a flourish, and replied with a sneer, ‘‘Why, it might be Julius 
Cesar.” 

‘¢Scissor!’’? exclaimed the hunter, slowly shouldering his rifle 
and turning away, ‘‘mighty poor scissors, too!”” Jemmy cracked 
his whip and dashed off in a passion, while the backwoodsman, 
looking drolly after him, muttered to himself, ‘Well, if you aint 
the poorest chance, for a live man, that ever I saw, I'll agree to 
shoot nothing but a shot gun as long as I live!” 

Mr. Jemmy Gossamer had not proceeded very far, when a jolly 
farmer, mounted ona sleek nag, overtook him, and very pleasantly 
saluted him. Jemmy bowed stifily. 

‘* Peddling, sir?’”’ inquired the farmer. 

‘* Do I look like a pedler?”’ exclaimed our hero, in high dudgeon. 

‘“‘| meant no offence, stranger; I thought, from the way you.are 
fixed off, that you must have goods to sell.” 
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‘*] would thank you, sir, to tell me what part of my equipage 
resembles that of a pedler.” 

‘‘ Well, stranger, I’d no notion of making you mad, for a ped- 
ler’s just as good as another man; but that little carry-all that you 
ride in, favors the Yankee wagons they drive, mightily. And then 
you tote such a powerful heap of plunder, that I thought you must 
have goods to sell.” 

Our traveller drove along in no enviable state of feelings, vexed 
at having his fine carriage denominated a carry-all, mortally of- 
fended at hearing it compared with a pediler’s vehicle, and dread- 
fully indignant that he himself should be mistaken for a travelling 
merchant. ‘* Was it for this,” thought he, that I came all the 
way to Illinois? Shall I never be duly appreciated? Has the 
whole world conspired to deny me the homage due to my great 
wealth? Will nobody recognise me as a gentleman?”’ Engaged 
in such reflections, he jogged along for an hour or two, when a 
young countryman, who was trudging along, with a bundle at his 
back, very civilly asked him to be kind enough to tell him the time 
of day. ‘Soothed by the respectful manner of this address, he 
stopped, and drew forth his elegant gold repeater—* just twelve.” 

‘*Well, that are an elegant watch, I’ll be consarned if it aint! 
Would you trade her, stranger ?”’ 

‘**] don’t trade in watches, my friend.” 

‘Oh, you don’t! Have you any powder?” 

‘*What sort of powder? what do you mean?” 

“Well, I’m not partic’lar what sort; either glazed or rough will 
suit me, so it will shoot quick.” 

‘¢] don’t carry gunpowder in my carriage.” 

**That’s a pity; you could trade a right smart of it in these 
parts. Have you tobacco.” 

**How do you dare to ask me such a question?” roared our 
dandy, in violent indignation. 

The young man looked at him in astonishment, and calmly re- 
plied, ‘I’m as white a man as you are. lll ask what questions I 
please; if you don’t like it, you can go ahead with your little go- 
cart.” 

Mr. Gossamer gave his horse a violent cut with his long lash, 
and dashed off at a gallop, determined to answer no more ques- 
tions. But he was obliged to stop ata cabin, to get a‘drink of 
water, and had no sooner entered, than the good woman of the 
house informed him that her “ youngest datur was powerful bad 
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with the misery in her tooth,” and inquired if ‘‘he had any cam- 
fire.” 

‘‘I am no physician, my good woman.” 

‘I did’nt reckon you was; you look too young for a doctor. 
Do you carry the mail, young man?’ 

From this eventful day forward, he gave up all hope of ever 
being received as a gentleman. He turned his horse’s head east- 
ward, and never stopped until he reached home. 

‘¢Tt won’t all do,” said he to his friend, ‘*I have been taken for 
a pedier, for a travelling doctor, and for a mail carrier. I could 
not pass for a gentleman in the wilds of the West, any more than 
in the circles of Philadelphia. There is some secret in it that I 
have not learned. One thing is certain, money will not make a 
gentleman.” 

‘¢What do you propose to do?” 

‘Oh, I cut the whole concern. I shall open the old man’s shop 
to-morrow, take in a partner who can handle the shears, and be- 
come an operative.” 

‘‘What! nota tailor!” 

«Yes I will—I will so—I’ll be hanged if Idon’t! I cannot be a 
gentleman—I must be something—I’l] be A USEFUL MAN,” 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE COTTAGE. 


The past is alla dream to ine, before that thou wert mine; 

‘To-day, and days to come, are dear, because our fates entwine. 

The cottage by the prairie side, that dearest spot on earth, 

Where cheerfulness and happy love sit smiling by the hearth, 

Where brightest flowers bloom around, and cares nor crowds intrude, 
With discord, or unhallowed mirth, to mar the solitude, 

Shall be our blissful residence, by all the world forgot, 

While truth, and love, and innocence, shall bless our humble cot. 


Here rested first the blooming bride, whose heart confessed her mine ; 

The rose and vine our hands have trained, here sweetly intertwine ; 

The rose shall fade, the vine shall droop, the autumn sun shall sear 

The verdant leaf with yellow tinge, on each revolving year; 

But love, within its own blest home, smiles brightly as before, 

Though penury, with haggard scowl, sits frowning at the door; 

Forgotten by a troubled world, contented with our lot, 

While hearts unite, and roses twine, and virtues grace our cot. 
JULIAN. 

26 
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REMINISCENCE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Tue battle of Chippewa was fought on a plain, bounded by a 
deep creek, on the opposite side of which the British occupied a 
fort. After being signally defeated in that brilliant engagement, 
they hastily retreated to their fortress, destroying the bridge be- 
hind them; and presently after evacuated their fort, and retired 
rapidly towards Fort George. They halted at Queenston Heights, 
but finding that General Brown had thrown a bridge across the 
creek, and was eagerly pursuing them, to improve his victory, they 
again resumed their march. 

Our army soon came opposite the great cataract of Niagara, 
whose roar they had heard for several days, and whose foam they 
dhad seen resting in a light cloud on the horizon. The noble exhi- 
bition, which has attracted so many thousands of visiters, was not 
discernable from the road pursued by our columns, the view being 
intercepted by the forest trees that skirted the river; and many of 
the young officers, unwilling to pass without a glance at the cata- 
ract, eagerly applied to their commanders for leave to quit their 
posts for a few moments. Toa small number this privilege was 
granted, among whom was the writer, who, after hastily clamber- 
ing down the bank, stood on the lone shore, from which the dan- 
gers of war had driven all human beings but those attached to the 
armies, and which was now as deserted as it had been before the 
settlement of the country. The contrast between the solitude of 
the spot at that time, and the gayety now exhibited in the sur- 
rounding buildings and the throngs of fashionable visiters, would 
be striking to one who had seen this celebrated place under both 
aspects. 

On reaching Queenston Heights, a splendid landscape was pre- 
sented. Here the gently undulating surface over which we had 
passed, was suddenly terminated by an abrupt descent of several 
hundred feet. We stood on the verge of a precipice which com- 
manded a boundless prospect. Below us was a long, flat penin- 
sula of fertile land, bounded on the right hand by the Niagara, 
whose impetuous current rolled majestically along a deep, narrow, 
serpentine channel, until its waters were poured ‘into the bosom of 
Lake Ontario, whose broad expanse bounded the prospect on the 
left. At the point, formed by the junction of the river and the 
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lake, stood Fort George, and on the opposite shore, Fort Niagara, 
whose massy bulwarks and numerous buildings, presented at this, 
distance, an unshapen, but extensive and formidable pile, sur- 
mounted by waving banners, trembling in the breeze. At our feet 
was, the village of Queenston, composed of a few stone build- 
ings, beautifully clustered in a little valley on the margin. of the 
river, on the opposite shore of which a few solitary stacks of 
chimneys, blackened with smoke, and crumbling into ruins, mark- 
ed the deserted site of Lewiston, which had been burned by the 
British. The American shore of the Niagara was covered with a 
boundless forest, yielding to the eye a rich but unvaried surface. 
of deep, shadowy green. The Canadian side was much more in- 
teresting. Here, too, the forest formed, as it were, the ground of 
the picture; but this fertile peninsula had been thickly settled, 
and the farms, now deserted, and trodden by succeeding armies, 
were scattered over the lovely region, which lay developed in yWch 
beauty before its conquerors. Extending the eye along the river, 
a moving streak of crimson, gilded with bright gleams, and partly 
concealed by clouds of dust, betrayed the retreating columns of 
the enemy, whose gay uniforms and glittering arms. contrasted 
strongly with the deep green of the surrounding foliage; while, 
now and then, the low, wild notes of the bugle, calling in the scouts 
and stragglers, fell pleasantly on the ear. Beyond all this were 
the blue waves of Ontario, a mighty expanse of waters, bounded 
only by the distant horizon. 

It is seldom that such a scene, under circumstances so exhili- 
rating, is presented to the eye and the imagination, A brilliant 
landscape, glowing with the luxuriance of summer, seen from a 
commanding eminence, under a clear sky, in the hour of victory, 
by young soldiers whose imaginations were heated, and whose 
hearts were panting for higher honors, afforded one of those intel- 
lectual feasts that mortals seldom enjoy... There is, perhaps, in 
the life of every man, an occasional hour, when a coincidence of 
happy circumstances produces a sense of exquisite enjoyment, 
which for the moment seems to be perfect, and which remains in- 
delibly impressed, a bright spot upon the memory, to be recurred 
to in after life, with undiminished pleasure. Such was that hour 
to some of those young warriors. 

The enemy having eluded pursuit, dia" army descended to 
Queenston, and encamped. Here we remained two days; the 
chiefs earnestly engaged in council, in reconnoitering the enemy’s 
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works, and in preparing for further operations—the troops in dril- 
ling, burnishing their arms, and brushing up their uniforms. 
While here, one of those adventurous exploits was performed, 
which were common in this division of the army. It having been 
understood that the British general, Rial, sometimes slept beyond 
the defences of the fort, but within the line of picquets, Lieut. R. 
matured a plan for his capture. To effect the object, it was ne- 
cessary first to capture a picquet guard, which occupied a house 
on one of the roads leading to the fort. This house he secretly 
approached, during an extremely dark night, with a small party. 
The guard were all within, except the sentinel on post. Leaving 
his party, Lieut. R. advanced alone, along the road towards the 
sentry, in such a manner as rather to attract than avoid attention. 
The sentinel, never suspecting that it was an enemy thus care- 
lessly approaching, challenged in the usual form: ‘“*Who comes 
there?” “A friend.” ‘Advance and give the countersign.” 
Lieut. R. advanced, placed his breast to the point of the soldier’s 
protruded bayonet, leaned forward as if to give the word, and 
suddenly knocking aside the musket, plunged a dagger into the 
bosom of the soldier. His party rushed forward, entered the 
house, and surprised the guard sleeping round the fire. The offi- 


cer commanding it instantly surrendered; but while im the act of 


delivering up their arms, one of the British soldiers singled out 
a Mr. Wadsworth, a gentleman who held the commission of Briga- 
dier General in the militia of New York, and who had accompani- 
ed this party as a volunteer, and shot him dead. For this base 
act of treachery, his life was forfeited by the laws of war, but he 
was pardoned by General Brown. The report of this gun created 
an alarm, and it is said that General Rial, who was actually in a 
house close by, retired to the fort in haste, and by no means:in full 
uniform. The prisoners were all brought in, and military funeral 
honors rendered to the remains of the lamented General Wads- 
worth. 

The next day the army was under march for Fort George. Ar- 
rived in sight of this fortress, the American troops encamped just 
beyond the reach of cannon shot from its ramparts, and active 
preparations were making for carrying the place by assault. » But 
these preparatory measures, like all thé désigns of the judicious 
leader of this army, wére conducted with such secrecy, as to afford 
to the enemy no indication of immediate hostilities. Pew eveii 
of our own troops were aware of them. Within the lines, the 
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men were seen washing, cooking, drilling, or cleaning their arms; 
every thing presented the repose and security of a permanent 
encampment; while at a secret and strongly guarded spot, scaling 
ladders were made, and arms repaired, for the contemplated en- 
terprise. Our young soldiers, who had so gallantly subdued the 
enemy on the open field, now burned with ardor to prove their 
valor on a new scene, in the daring peril of an escalade. | 
An unforeseen event changed the fortune of war. The recent 
conclusion of the war in Europe, had enabled the British’ govern- 
ment to send large reinforcements of disciplined veterans °to 
America. A body of these troops had reached Quebec, and 
pushing forward, under favorable auspices, had arrived on Lake 
Ontario before the American General could possibly have received 
intelligence of their being in the country; and they were now 
about to land at a point from which a short march would place 
them in the rear of our army. The American troops amounted, at 
this time to about 2,000; the vanquished army of General, Rial, 
with the garrisons of Forts George and Niagara, equalled, that 
number, and the reinforcements advancing under Sir William 
Drummond, amounted to 5000 men; so that General Brown found 
himself in danger of being hemmed in, by more than ‘thrice his 
number. His only choice was to retrogade up the river; or by 
crossing the Niagara to abandon the war, or:carry it into our Own 
country. A more timid man would have adopted the latter course. 
With the honors already achieved by this army, it might have re- 
crossed the border with credit; and its high character might 
probably have drawn around it a sufficient number of brave vol- 
unteers to have repelled invasion. But General Brown, adopted 
the former plan—the most daring, arduous, but the most gene- 
rous, and, under the circumstances, the most prudent. He threw 
himself in the Thermopyle between his. country and a powerful 
foe, recently beaten, and thirsting for revenge, and, by a gene- 
rous act of self-devotion, saved his native land from the polluting 
footstep of invasion, the miseries of war, and the desolation of 
the tomahawk and firebrand. : ot a 
To accomplish this pian, it was necessary to reach and. surmount 
the heights of Queenston, .before the British army under Drum- 
mond, who was marching in a direction at right angles,.with our 
own, should be enabled to intercept us at that point, .Had Drum- 
mond arrived first at Qlucenston, resistance would have, been fruit- 
less, and escape impossible. The reader will recollect that we 
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were in a triangular peninsula, with the lake on one side, a deep 
river on another, the third, occupied by a steep ridge, might be 
guarded by a handful of troops, and that the armies were march- 
img on the two sides of a right angle, whose point terminated at 
that ridge. The passage of Queenston Heights, before their occu- 
pancy by the enemy, was therefore an object of intense interest. 
It was not expected that our army would be permitted to retire, 
without an attack on its rear by General Rial, whose policy it 
should have been to detain us, at all hazards. General Scott, 
therefore, the senior Brigadier, with his choice brigade, occupied 
our rear; the leading column was composed of the brave New- 
York velunteers, led by General Porter, (the late Secretary. of 
War, ) and the centre was formed by General Ripley’s brigade. 
Arrived at a small eminence, which bounds Queenston on the 
lower side, every eye in the leading platoons was raised to the 
precipitous heights beyond the village, and every bosom was filled 
with dismay, on beholding along line of red tinging the broken 
line of horizon, and shewing that the heights were already guarded 
by British troops. General Porter halted the column. In.a few 
moments the commander-in-chief rode up, and not having yet dis- 
covered the enemy, who were concealed from all except a few of 
the most advanced of our troops, inquired of General Porter, 
“Why do you halt, sir?’”” The gallant general silently pointed to 
the hill; the wary eye of Brown, following the indication of his 
finger, rested for a moment on the rocky promontory, by whose 
single path alone his onward march could be pursued, then turn- 
ing to Porter, he said in a calm, but emphatic tone, “Push on, sir, 
and never pause until you reach the top of that hill!” The halt 
had been so momentary as probably not to have been observed by 
the enemy. The order was obeyed with alacrity. The mounted 
volunteers dashed up the winding road; the infantry, clinging to 
the bushes, rushed up the hill; the artillery followed leisurely; 
and ‘before the main body of the army had passed the village, 


‘Porter was in possession of the heights without having fired a gun. 


It turned out that the troops in our advance were a collection of 
militia, who had probably lined the brow of the hill out of cu- 
riosity to watch our motions, and whose numbers, thus dispersed, 
were greatly magnified in our eyes. Still they were sufficiently 
numerous to have held this strong position for some time—perhaps 
long enough to have enabled Genera! Rial to attack our rear, and 
to have held us at bay until the arrival of Drummond. The 
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promptness which formed a strong feature in the character of 
Brown, was finely displayed on this occasion. Had he hesitated, 
had a moment been Jost in council, trifled away in preperation, or 
wasted in doubt, the enemy would have made a stand, this difficult 
pass would only have been carried at a great expense of blood, 
and the delay might have been fatal. 


BLUFFDALE. 


‘‘ Ever charming, ever new, 

‘* When will the prairie tire:my view ? 
‘‘ Or craggy bluff, so wild. and high, 

‘* Rudely rushing on the sky ?’’ 


Tue settlement of Bluffdale, in Greene county, Illinois, pre- 
sents, more than any other place I have yet seen, a-union of al) that 
is peculiar and striking in the Western-landscape. A description 
of its scenery has appeared in some of our papers, but it ‘would 
not be improper to give, in your interesting work, additional 
sketches of that interesting spot. | 

Almost hanging over the houses of this little settlement, are the 
bluffs, in-many places a solid, perpendicular wall of calcareous 
rock, rising to the height of two hundred feet. Immediately back 
of this wall, and not unfrequently commencing at its very edge, 
rises a chain of hills, in the shape of cones, from one to two hun- 
dred feet still higher. The bluffs are occasionally ‘broken by-ra- 
vines, which afford an easy ascent to the highlands. In the ‘warm 
season of the year, these beautiful cones are covered, to their 
summits, with the richest verdure, presenting a fine relief ‘to ‘the 
sterile brownness of the cliffs below. 

From the bluffs, but more especially fromthe hills behind them, 
the prospect is beautiful, beyond the powers of the most vivid 
imagination to picture. -Standing at an elevation of three or four 
hundred feet above the surrounding country, the eye ranges over 
an almost boundless prospect. The immense prairie on the West, 
without a single tree, or even shrub, to intercept the view—level 
as a floor—covered with luxuriant grass, intermingled with flowers 
of every hue; the Illinois river, winding for miles along its western 
border, and appearing in the distance no wider than a ribbon; 
the blue hills beyond, almost faded into the haze of distance: 
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the lakes, upon whose transparent bosom thousands of every va- 
riety of water fowls are sporting in all the happiness of fearless 
nature; the innumerable cattle sprinkled over this rich pasture, 
far as the eye can see, and generally disposed in groups—all this 
presents a tout ensemble which the most careless observer cannot 
see with indifference. 

The plantations of this settlement commence at the very foot of 
the bluffs, and skirt the prairie. So small are they, in comparison 
with the wide, unreclaimed tract that stretches beyond them, that 
the primeval solitude of nature seems scarcely interrupted. From 
the heights, herds of deer are often seen peacefully grazing with 
the domestic cattle that have intruded on their domain. Large 
springs of the purest water gush from the rocks, and wind along 
the prairie till they become absorbed in the loamy soil. It hardly 
requires the aid of a *‘ poetical temperament” to fancy, while the 
moon is beaming in her brightness on their meandering streams, 
that some gentle Naiad, from the classic vale of ‘Tempe, presides 
over these silent fountains. 

In the early settlement of that place, many, who esteemed them- 
selves wise in such matters, predicted that Blufidale would soon 
become the grave-yard of its settlers. Their prediction was 
grounded on very sage and very learned theories of ‘‘ miasmata.” 
A medical professor, of much celebrity, who visited the spot, could 
discover nothing there to generate disease, beyond what is found 
elsewhere. Unfortunately for these croakers, experience has fully 
demonstrated to all whom regret and envy do not render insensi- 
ble to proof, that no part of the State is less subject to fatal disor- 
ders; andthe enormous advance of a thousand per cent. on the 
first cost, has been offered for some lands in Bluffdale. Such is 
the nature of the soil, that rains, however copious, are quickly 
absorbed ; consequently the roads are always free from mud, and 
the prairies from putrescent waters. Nothing can be more pure 
and limpid than the cold springs that gush from the bluffs. The 
rank vegetation is never suffered to undergo decomposition, and 
load the air with disease. The grass has hardly ceased to vege- 
tate, before it is consumed by the devouring flames. Miles of 
prairie are seen on fire at once, and, especially when viewed from 
the heights, forcibly calls to mind the conflagration of all things. 

On the highest of the bluffs, and on the cones beyond, which 
resemble the common Indian mounds in every thing but their 
immense size, are the graves of a race who once peopled this 
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interesting spot, but whose very name has, ages since, gone to 
oblivion. The coffins are about three feet in length, composed of 
flat stones. Once the human forms that quietly repose in these 
rude sepulchres, were animated—their hearts beat high with joy and 
hope. How little did they dream, while dancing by moonlight on 
the smooth grass, or listening to tales of war and love, under the | 
shade of the oaks that spread their giant arms over the pebbly 
springs, that the smoke of their wigwams would cease to curl 
around the craggy bluffs—the white man occupy their lovely re- 
treat—his cattle low on the prairie where they were wont to chase 
the buffaloe and the deer—and their deeds of renown be forgotten 
forever. 

At the foot of the same bluff is the grave-yard of the present 
inhabitants, where many tears have fallen. What a striking con- 
trast this stupendous wall of rock, coeval with the world, and 
scoffing at the flight of years, presents to the remains of man that 
moulder around it. 

There is a lonely, solitary grandeur, in the view from the 
bluffs, that induces contemplation; and-during a.residence in that 
settlement, I frequently remarked the deep influence which the 
surrounding scenery exerted upon the tone of feeling of the in- 
habitants. Isolated by nature from the rest of the world, they 
rarely look for society beyond the walls that bound them; and I 
found there as much, at least, of that touching interest in each 
other’s happiness, enjvined by the christian volume, as I have ever 
seen elsewhere. 

Near the middle of the settlement, built by the joint labors of 
all, is their plain but commodious schoolhouse, where every child, 
old enough, is taught. A Sunday School has been taught there 
during the last seven years, and it was the happiness of the writer 
of this article to aid in conducting it the first season of its estab- 
lishment. It was an interesting sight to see the groups of rosy 
little girls and boys, on a bright Sunday morning, pouring in from 
among the hills and from the prairie, dressed in their best attire, 
‘clean as silver,” their faces beaming with joy at the return of 
that happy day. Their parents often accompanied them, and it 
was gratifying to observe the honest pride that sparkled in the 
eyes of the mothers, on hearing the well-recited lessons of their 
children. The first time these scholars were presented with the 
reward books, earned by study and good conduct, it was interest- 


ing to witness the pleasure and thankfulness expressed in every 
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look. They could hardly realize that they were so rich—that the 

books were their “‘very own,” as they expressed it; and they re- 
turned home with eager steps, to shew their treasures. These 

Children were the offspring of parents who supported themselves 

by labor, and to whom the value of a book was not trifling. Could 

gome of our countrymen, who have so liberally aided Sunday 
schools and Bible societies, have listened, as I have, while the 
superintendent was telling these scholars what benevolent men 

have done for them, and seen tears of gratitude glistening in the 

eyes of sixty scholars, of a remote and secluded settlement, they 

would have fei paid for some share of their toils and donations. 
This settlement was commenced in the year 1821, when the land 

was first exposed to sale by the United States. Captain Gwgon 

Srencer, an oflicer in the late war, is considered the patriarch and 
pioneer of that settlement. In 1820, accompanied by several 
others, he ascended the Illinois river, from Missouri, where he 
then resided, and explored the country on both sides to a great 
distance. ‘The place since called Bluffdale, received the prefer- 
ence. A few individuals resided there.on the unsurveyed land, 
but the principal inhabitants were Indians. Here was their para- 
dise; game and fish were plenty; and here, too, was freedom from 
care, ignorance of all the ills of wealth and ambition. Their | 
houses were of an oval shape, covered with mats of tall prairie 
grase, and were placed so as to form a half circle. They formed 
a village of about ninety houses. Soon after the sale of the land 
in 1821, they disappeared, manifesting the deepest regret on 
leaving the spot on which they had been born, and which was as- 
sociated with so many tender recollections. 
Among the most beautiful farms of Bluffdale, are those of Capt ; 

| Spencer, selected by him before any purchase had been made, =: 
and of Mr. Rogers. Infant vineyards, and large orchards of every ’ 
| variety of fruit congenial with the climate, are now seen-on those 
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two farms, so recently in a state of nature. Much attention is 
paid to improvements in agriculture, and the silk worm has been : 
extensively reared by one family for the last three years. 

From the richness of the soil, its springs, boundless pasturage, i 
its excellent quarries of building and fencing stone, and its prox- 
imity to the Illinois river, it must unavoidably become a place 
) of wealth. It is distant from St. Louis about 80 miles by the 
' river. Steamboats have arrived there almost daily during the 
| past season. <A post office is established there, from which more 
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than fifty newspapers and other periodicals are distributed weekly 
to the citizens of that little settlement. Among the number are 
six of your Illinois Monthly Magazine. 


I have seen no other place that united so many desirable quali- 





POR THE ILLINOIS 


ties as Blufidale, 


** And I said if there's peace to be found iti the world, 
‘* The heart that is humble might hepe for it here.”" 


BLUFFDALE.. 





TRY ME. 


Long, too long, I’ve waited, dearest, 


Why, oh why, deny me? 
If my constancy thou fearest, 
Take me, love, and try me. 


See the crystal tear is glowing, 
One bright smile will dry it; 

Doubt not, when 'tis easy knowing, 
Try it, dearest, try it! 


Joys when brightest still are fleetest, 
Haste, dear maid, they're flying; 
Wedded love, the fondest, sweotest, 

May be had for trying. 


Now I see thy heart relenting, 
Dearest, I defy thee ; 

Eyes and cheeks alike consenting, 
Maiden, shall I fly thee ? 


Hopes and vows thus fondly meeting, 


Dearest, do not chide them; 


They who say love’s joys are cheating, 


Never thus have tried them ! 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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QUINCY. 


Tur town of Quincy, in Adams county, Illinois, is beautifully 
situated upon a high bank of the Mississippi, at an elevation of 
more than one hundred feet above the water. It was laid out in 
December, 1825, on the northwest quarter of section 2, T. 2 south, 
R. 9 west, but did not attract much notice for two years. After 
that time it began to grow rapidly, and now contains seven hun- 
dred inhabitants. But few good buildings have as yet been erect- 
ed, owing to a difficulty in procuring lumber, incident to all new 
towns, and arising from the want of saw-mills. There are now 
two saw-mills in the neighborhood, distant about four and seven 
miles; but the inconvenience is about to be completely removed, 
by the erection of a large steam-mill, which is expected to go into 
operation next spring. It will be a flour and saw-mill. The land- 
ing at the town is very excellent, the banks. of the river being 
composed of rock and grayel. 

There is a good school here for boys, and. another for girls; a 
Presbyterian minister, and a small church. 

Quincy being the seat of justice for Adams county, the circuit 
and county courts are held, and the county offices kept, here; 
there is also a land office for the sale of the lands of the United 
States, and a post office. . 

There are 10 stores, 2 taverns, 8 lawyers, and 5 physicians. 

The distance to St. Louis, by water, is 150 miles, and a steam- 
boat is now running regularly between the two places. 

The surrounding country is very beautiful: the soil is rich, the 
surface rolling, and the prairie and timber agreeably interspersed. 
It is becoming settled rapidly. Springs of good water abound 
through this region. Stone coal is found in abundance in several 
parts of the county, but none nearer to Quincy than twelve miles. 
Thé banks of the river, and the hills around Quincy, are full of 
limestone. Pure water is obtained. in the town, in wells, by dig- 
ging about 38 feet. 

Quincy is too new to have acquired any settled character a» to 
health. We have our doubts as to the salubrity of any situation 
immediately adjacent to either of our large rivers. But the peo- 
ple of this place have enjoyed quite as good’ health as those of 
other places similarly situated, and it is perhaps as healthy as 
any other town on the river. The surrounding country is de- 
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cidedly salubrious, and offers many advantages to settlers. Noth- 
ing but the fact that a large portion of the land is owned by non- 
resident proprietors, has prevented it from having already ai- 
tracted a dense population. 

The future prospects of Quincy are, in our opinion, as.flatter- 
ing as those of any other town in the State. It is admirably situs 
ated for business, and will be supported by a country of great 
fertility and extent. Its inhabitants are moral and enterprising, 
and a few years will decide its destiny. Should it prove healthy, 
we have little doubt of the result. 

The ordinary average prices of provisions here, are, flour $5 00 
to $5 50 per barrel; pork $2 00 to $2 50 per.100 lbs.; beef $2.00 
per 100 Ibs.; corn 25 cents per bushel; butter 12 1-2 cents per ™ 
fowls $1 00 per dozen. 


a en a 


COBBETT AND CORN. 


Tux celebrated Cobbett, after devoting his best days to the 
worst purposes, and grown old in defamation, and political squab- 
bling, seems to be employing the evening of his days in usefulness. 
There has always been in the writings of this singular man, a re- 
markable mixture of good sense and prudence, with violence and 
eccentricity. In point of style, setting aside his vulgarity, he hag 
had few equals; his compositions are marked with a clearness of 
thought, closeness of reasoning, and great perspicuity of language 
On the subject of reform, which has now become popular in Eng- 
land, he has written volumes, and brought to light a vast number of 
appalling facts. But his habitual effrontery, his contempt of all 
the forms of propriety, and of many of the substantials of moral 
principle, have rendered him unacceptable to good men, even of 
his own political tenets. He has lived to see some of the doctrines, 
which a few years ago he advocated at the risk of his liberty, be- 
come popular; and a radical king, a radical commons, and a whole 
nation of radical reformers, professing the same doctrines which 
had been so bitterly reprobated in himself. Among other things, 
he undertook a few years ago to write a grammar, which served to 
shew that a strong-minded man may say a great many sensible 
things on a subject that he does not understand, and by the same 
process establish his ignorance and his ingenuity. 
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Latterly he has turned farmer, and has been writing on agricul- 
ture and rural economy. On these topics he appears to advan- 
tage, and is doing good. He has introduced into Engiand, with 
great success, the culture of Indian corn; and some of the numbers 
of his Register contain letters addressed to him from different parts 
of the kingdem, giving most favourable accounts of the results of 
endeavors to raise that useful grain. As these efforts have been 
made at his suggestion, he, of course, exults in the issue of them, 
with his accustomed arrogance. He thinks, how justly we cannot 
determine, that the introduction of Indian corn, as an article of 
culture, “will be a great benefit to the laboring people,” and will 
tend in a high degree to restore a “‘ due propertion of small farms.”’ 
He insists upon the practicability of substituting the husks of 
corn for wool, hair, and even feathers, in the manufacture of beds 
and mattresses. He says that the husks must be “torn into lit- 
tle slips,” by a machine contrived for the purpose, and that, when 
so prepared, they are capable of forming “a fine, soft bed, to last 
for years and years, without clotting into lumps, and without dust 
or filth of any sort.” He is probably not aware that this is no 
new discovery. The process of making mattresses out of corn 
shucks, is well understood in this country. The material is broken 
and hackled with the same implements used in preparing flax, and 
nearly in the same manner, and is then worked by hand into mat- 
tresses, in the same mode as hair or moss. It has the advantage 
mentioned by Cobbett, of being durable and clean. In his usual 
strain of boastful extravagance, he offers ‘‘a challenge to all the 
Yankees on the face of the earth,” and proposes to bet one hun- 
dred pounds, that he will raise more corn to the acre on his farm 
in England, than can be raised ‘‘ within ten miles distance of the 
court-house of the city of New York.” We should be a little 
puzzled to know who would have the privilege to close with this 
banter, for unless ‘‘ al/ the Yankees on the face’ of the earth,” live 
“within ten miles of the court-house of the city of New York,” 
it would be confined to a small part of the whole. Some of our 
Illinois farmers would gladly make a hundred pounds on such easy 
terms. He says, ‘lam perfectly serious in this challenge, and I 
do it to convince the people of the United States, that we can 
grow as good corn as they, and even greatercrops, They always 
said to me, that corn was the only thing wanted to make England 
the finest country in the world; and this is to convince them that 
we have got it.” If Mr. Cobbett’s predictions should be verified, 
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and England prove to be a good corn country, he may, after all, 
be remembered as a benefactor of his native land, and gain a 
name by this one act, which he could never have earned by the 


pen of angry controversy. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


A Mr. Lyman Cobb has written a pamphiet, for the avowed 
purpose of pulling down our great philologist from the exalted 
station in which he has been enthroned by the voice of a large 
majority of his countrymen. Though comprised in fifty-six pages, 
it has been made, by means of small type and other means of 
condensation, to contain matter for a volume. And a bitter little 
affair it is; all the gall in the author’s own constitution seems to 
be concentrated into the smallest space, for the purpose of being 
infused into the wound attempted to be inflicted upon the venera- 
ble lexicographer. The cause of these hostile feelings, and this 
storm of words, seems to be, as far as we can gather it, about as 
follows: Mr. Lyman Cobb had, it appears, as well as Dr. Web- 
ster, written a spelling book and a dictionary—but Mr. Lyman 
Cobb happened to be not quite as successful as the great man 
whose fame he emulated. The public even went so far as to de- 
nominate Dr. Webster’s dictionary ‘tke standard,” which was a 
thing not to be borne. Mr. Cobb accordingly published some 
anonymous strictures, to prove that Webster’s standard was no 
standard at all. Hereupon, one of the publishers of the dictiona- 
ry, urged by an honest zeal for the welfare of his own pocket and 
of the English language, came forward with some remarks, in the 
course of which, in allusion to the strictures, he said, “the author 
is a person by the name of Cobb, recently a schoolmaster in one 
of our western villages, who has had the misfortune to compile a 
spelling book and small dictionary.” Was ever a man so badly 
used before! Was ever man thus upbraided with his misfortunes! 
The misfortune! The misfortune to compile a spelling book! Was 
ever so impudent a bookseller heard of—a bookseller to throw im 
the teeth of a poor, unfortunate author the sin of having written a 
book! ‘Oh, that mine enemy had written a book!” Was it to 
be submitted to? Mr. Cobb, who seems to be a very spirited 
man, and who, although a village schoolmaster, has no notion of 
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being trampled on by the great aristocrats of literature, very 
properly determined not to put up with this indecorous sneer upon 
his authorship; and he seems to have been confirmed and justi- 
fied in his belligerent intentions, by an aggression of Noah Web- 
ster himself, who, in one of his publications, speaks of ‘peddling 
compilers,” much to the discomfiture of Mr. Cobb. The pam- 
phlet before us is the consequence. We have no notion of plun- 
ging into the thick of this war; the place is too hot for us. 

The pamphlet is written with great care and labor. The com- 
position is not always grammatical—a serious error in one who 
writes on philology—but the work is evidently that of a shrewd, 
investigating mind. Divested of its petulance and virulence, it 
would have been acceptable to the public, and might have been 
useful; but every well-regulated mind will recoil from the kind of 
criticism which is here bestowed on a venerable man, who has 
spent a long life in the service of his country, and is deservedly 
ranked among its greatest benefactors. Mr. Cobb has proved 
conclusively, that the dictionary is not a perfect performance, and 
that the English language, notwithstanding all the efforts of Dr. 
Webster, remains about as irregular as it was before he began. 
All this, we presume, would have been conceded to our critic. 
But if Dr.. Webster could not change the genius of the language, 
and fix that which is in its nature unfixed, it does not follow that 
his work isto be condemned. He has reaped a harvest of fame, 
such as no man has gathered in that field hut Dr. Johnson. He 
has given to the world a work, which, imperfect though it be, ap- 
proaches perfection nearer than any other production of the same 
kind. It is a work which was not prepared ina day; but is the 
result of years of toil, of deep thought, and laborious research. 
Its author has struggled through privation and poverty, through 
unbelief, neglect, and reproach—through obstacles, in short, which 
nothing short of the most arduous zeal, and the most patient cou- 
rage, could have enabled him to surmount. He has lived to see a 
life of labor crowned with an old age of honor; and we believe 
that his countrymen will not be easily persuaded, to tear from his 
brow the laurels earned by half a century of useful and severe 


mental exertion. 
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A Curiosity.— Transylvania University. 


A CURIOSITY. 


Tus following is an exact copy of a bill, made out in continen- 
tal currency, and shewing the extraordinary depression of that 
kind of money at the time of its date. The original is in our pos- 
session, and known to be genuine. 








Phila@a, 2nd March, 1781. 
Mr. John H——, 
Bo’t. of Alex’r. F ‘ 
: 1 ps. Irish linen cont’g. 24 oon at 85 doll’s. - - 2040 
1 Ib. Bohea tea, - - - - . 110 
2 sticks black ball, - - - - . “ 50 
2 Crooked Combs, - . . - « md 70 
1 Ivory do: - - - - - - 40 
3 oz. Indigo, - - - . - - - 36 
1 oz. Fine thread, - * - - - - 55 
Black Silk, - - - - - - - 36 
1 pr. worsted hose, Se a ae ee 
2657 doll’s. 
Cr. by 2: 2:14 flour, 980 dollars, Cash 100 1080 
1577 


: Rec’d. the contents in full, 
’ Alex’r. F 








TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


LAW DEPARTMENT. 
We are gratified to observe that this excellent law school main- 
tains its high reputation, and that its prospects are encouraging. 
It has heretofore been under the direction of able men, who have 
given satisfaction to the public, and have sustained the dignity of 
the noble profession in which it proposes to give instruction. 
Situated in a healthy country, in one of the most polished inland 
towns of the Union, and in the midst of a highly refined and intel- 
ligent society, it affords advantages to young gentlemen of a high 
and rare character. 


Judge Mayes, who now peocides over this department, an- 
VOL. IL——NO. XVII. 28 
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nounces, that “‘ having accepted the professorship of Jaw, with an 
unalterable purpose to continue in it during life, no study or labor will 
be declined which can advance the student in his learning.”” This 
declaration will be received with pleasure by the western bar, and 
by the friends of sound knowledge, coming as it does from one 
who is not in the habit of making idle promises. Judge Mayes 
enjoys the reputation of possessing an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the lega! science, acquired by severe study, by 
many years of faithful practice at the bar, where he was a popu- 
lar lawyer, and by several years’ experience on the bench, in 
which station he has been justly esteemed as having no superior 
in Kentucky. We earnestly wish for this amiable and estimable 
man, and for the celebrated school over which he presides, all the 
success which they so well deserve. 








FROM THE TOKEN. 
MY COUSIN LUCY AND THE VILLAGE TEACHER. 
BY JAMES HALL. 


Ir has been well said, that memory never loses .an impression 
that has once been made upon it. ‘The lines may be obscured for 
@ time, as an inscription is defaced by rust, but they are never 
obliterated; they may be buried under a crowd of other recollec- 
tions, but there are times when these roll away, as the mist rises 
from the valley, and the whole picture stands disclosed, in its 
original integrity. Impressions made in childhood arg the most 
vivid: years may pass, and other remembrances be gathered in, 
but those that lie deepest are longest retained, and most fondly 
cherished. Other events touch the heart'and pass off without 
leaving a trace, but these strike in, engraft themselves, and be- 
come a part of our nature. Such, at least, has been my expe- 
rience. I have lived a busy, and I trust not an useless life; I have 
seen much of the world; my feelings and passions have been ex- 
cited, and my attention powerfully fixed, by events of deep inte- 
rest; but none stand recorded in the same bold, indelible charac- 
ters which mark some of the remembrances of my childhood. 

Not far from my father’s residence there was a schoolhouse. It 
was a smal! log building, such as we often see in new countries, 
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and stood in a grove, on an eminence near the road. Whether 
chance, or taste, or convenience dictated the choice of the spot, I 
cannot tell; but it always struck me as being not only well adapt- 
ed to its purpose, but remarkably picturesque. The grove ‘con- 
tained not more than an acre or two of ground, but the trees were 
large spreading oaks that I have seldom seen surpassed in size or 

beauty; for every observer of nature will agree with me, that trees, 

even of the same species, differ in appearance as widely as human 

beings. In every grove the vegetation has some distinguishing 
characteristic, just as all the inhabitants of a village have some 

trait incommon. The trees are stinted or luxuriant, spreading or 

tall, majestic or beautiful; or else they are vulgar, common-place 

trees, as devoid of interest as the unmeaning people whom we 

meet with every day. I never see a great oak standing by the 

road-side, without observing its peculiarides. Some are round” 
and portly, some tall and spindling; some aspire, and others 
grovel; one has a gracefully rounded outline, and another a rug- 
ged, irregular shape. Here you may behold one waving its head 

with a courtly bend, and there you may see another tossing its 

great arms up and down like some angular, long-limbed, gigantic 

booby. Trees, too, have their diseases, their accidents, and their 
adventures. They are torn by the wind, shattered by the light- 

ning, and nipped by the frost; and while some of them have in 

their youth the aspect of sallow and dyspeptic invalids, others 

flourish in a green old age; and whether standing singly in the 

field, or erowded together in the forest, whether embraced by ivy, 

clothed with moss, or hung with mistletoe, they always attract 
attention, by the peculiarities which they derive from these and 

other incidents. 

Our schoolhouse oaks were of the majestic kind. They had 
braved the elements for at least a century, and seemed to be still 
in the vigor of life. Their great, dark trunks were covered with 
moss, and their immense branches interlocking far above® the 
ground, shadowed it with a canopy that not a sunbeam Could 
penetrate. The soil was trodden hard and smooth by the school 
boys, and covered with a short, green sward, over which the wind 
swept so freely as to carry away all the fallen leaves. : 

Here we played, and wrestled, and ran races; here, in hot 
weather, the master, forsaking the schoolhouse, disposed his‘noisy 
pupils in groups among the trees; here the rustic orator harangued 
his patriotic fellow-citizens on the anniversary of independence; 
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and heré the itinerant preacher addressed the neighbors on the 
Sabbath. On occasions like the latter, our grove became as gay 
asa parterre. The bonnets, and ribbons, and calicoes were as 
numerous and many colored as the flowers of the field. The 
farmers and their families generally came to the preaching on 
horseback; and it was a fortunate animal that bore a lighter bur- 
den than two adults and a brace of children. The young women 
rode behind their brothers or sweethearts, or in default of such 
attendants, mounted sociably in pairs, the best rider taking the 
saddle and holding the reins, as smart girls are always willing 
enough todo. It was a goodly sight to see the horses hitched to 
the trees in every direction, showing off their sleek hides and well- 
combed manes to the best advantage; and decked with new sad- 
dies, and gaudy saddle-cloths, and fine riding skirts, that were 
never exposed to the weather or the eye except on Sundays and 
holidays. ‘Then the people, before the sermon began, sitting in 
groups, or strolling in little companies, looked so gay and so hap- 
py, that Sunday seemed to be to them not merely a day of rest, 
but of-thanksgiving and enjoyment. When they collected round 
the preacher, sitting silent and motionless, with their heads un- 
covered and thrown back in devout attention, the scene acquired a 
graver and deeper interest. I have never witnessed that specta- 
cle on a calm, sunny day, without a sensation of thrilling plea- 
sure; and often as I have seen it, the impression that it made con- 
tinued ever fresh and beautiful. There was a mingled cheerful- 
ness and solemnity in this sight, that attached itself to the spot, 
and I have afterwards felt in the midst of my studies or sports on 
school days, a soothing calmness creeping over me, a feeling that 
the place was hallowed, like that which we experience when strol- 
ling in a graveyard, or lingering in the aisle of a church. 

My memory clings to this spot, as the scene of the most vivid 
pains and pleasures of my childhood. 1 pass over the detail of 
all the sufferings that I endured from the brutality of ignorant and 
tyrannical teachers; perhaps I was more sensitive than other 
children; but be that as it may, it is certain that although 1 was 
fond of learning, and docile in my disposition, I imbibed, very 
early in life, a cordial hatred for the whole race of schoolinasters. 
But I loved my books and my companions; I Joved to play at ball 
and run races; and I loved the schoolhouse grove, with its tall 
oaks and verdant lawn. I used to linger on a neighboring hill, to 
look on that graceful swell, and those fine trees, and to wonder 
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why I thought the landscape so attractive. Those who recollect 
their sensations on first entering a theatre, or reading a novel, can 
form some idea of my feelings. That first play and first novel, 
remain through life impressed upon the imagination, as standards 
with which all similar objects are compared; and it was thus that 
the most interesting spot that attracted my young fancy, became 
to me the beau ideal of rural and romantic beauty. 

There was another charm connected with this spot, the secret of 
which I will now disclose to the reader, although for many years I 
hardly dared acknowledge it to myself... My cousin Lucy was my 
school companion, and I never think of that green hill without 
seeing her slender form gliding among its shades, with the same 
ealm blue eye, and meek countenance, and soft smile, that she 
wore when we were children. I hardly know why I loved Lucy 
better than any body else, for she was several years my senior, and 
never was my playfellow. I romped and laughed with the other 
girls, and played them all sorts of tricks; but I never hid her 
bonnet, or pimed her sleeve to that of her next neighbor.. From 
her childhood she was sedate and womanly; her deportment was 
always delicate and dignified; there was a something about her 
that repelled familiarity, while the winning softness of her man- 
ners invited love and respect. When I came near to Lucy I was 
no longer a wild, mischievous boy, but was elevated into a better 
and more rational being by the desire that I felt to please and 
serve her. 

We had a succession of schoolmasters, the most of whom were 
illiterate men, who remained with us but a few months. At last 
there came one of higher pretensions than the rest. He was a 
young mau of liberal education, who brought with him the highest 
testimonials of his character and attainments. He strolled into 
the neighborhood on foot, and so great was his modesty that it 
was some time before any body discovered his acquirements, or 
suspected the object of his visit: At length he proposed, with 
some ditlidence, to fill the vacant situation of teacher; and, having 
produced his credentials, was readily admitted to that thankless 
office. He was altogether a different man from any of his prede- 
cessors. His temper was even, his heart kind, his manners eusy, 
and he had the rare talent of commanding respect, and comnuni- 
cating knowledge, without the appearance of an effort. He was as 


bashful asa girl, and as artless a being as ever lived. Everts 
body liked him; his good sense, his cheerfulness, his inofiensive > 
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manners, and industrious habits, made him the favorite of young 
and old. 

It was customary in those days for the schoolmaster to board 
with his patrons, each one entertaining him for a week at a time, 
in rotation; an arrangement which, while it divided the burden of 
his subsistence equally, enabled the whole neighborhood to become 
personally acquainted with the pedagogue. When the latter hap- 
pened to be a dull, prosing dog, scantily supplied with good man- 
ners and good fellowship, the week of his reception wore heavily 
away, the table was less plentifully spread than usual, and the 
whiskey jug was sure to have suffered some disaster on the day 
previous to his arrival. The head of the family indulged himself 
on such occasions in liberal remarks upon the idleness and effemi- 
nacy of learning; and the good wife, by frequent allusions to the 
scarcity of provisions, and the high price of schooling, gave the 
unfortunate teacher to understand that he was considered as a 
mere incubus upon the body politic—a Mr. Nobody, who was only 
tolerated, and fed, and allowed to sit in the chimney-corner, for 
the purpose of keeping the children out of mischief. But if the 
schoolmaster was a pleasant fellow, one who read the newspapers, 
and played the fiddle, and told a good story, the week of his visi- 
tation brought holiday times and high doings to the farmer’s hos- 
pitable fireside. Then the good man heard the news, the girls 
heard the violin, and the mistress of the house found a patient au- 
ditor to the recital of all the misadventures which had befallen the 
family within the scope of her memory. Then the boys wore 
their holiday clothes every day, the hospitable board groaned 
under a load of good things, and the cheerful family enjoyed seven 
long days of good humor and good eating. 

Of all sechoolmasters, Mr. Alexis, the gentleman above alluded 
to, was the most popular one that ever darkened the door of a 
farmhouse. In his time, the *‘schoolmaster’s week” was a week 
of festival. He not only read the news, and played the fiddle, 
but could sing a good song, and recite the veracious biography of 
a hundred real ghosts. He could explain all the hard words in 
the Testament, all the outlandish names in the newspapers, and 
all the strange hieroglyphies which are mischievously set down in 
the almanac, to puzzle the brains of simple country folks. Then 
he was affable and talkative; with all this he was good-humored, 
and, what perhays was more effective than all the rest, he was 
good-looking. With such qualifications he was always a welcome 
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visiter, and I can well remember the stir that his coming occasion- 
ed in my father’s house. On the preceding Saturday there was a 
universal scrubbing; the floors, the windows, the chairs, the pew- 
ter plates, the milk pails, and the children, were all scrubbed. 
The dimity curtains, that lay snugly packed away in the great 
press, sprinkled with Javender and rose leaves, were now brought 
forth, and hung over the parlor windows; and the snow-white coun- 
terpanes, that were kept for great occasions, were ostentatiously 
spread upon the beds. The yard was swept, and the great weeds 
that had been suffered to grow unmolested, were plucked up; and 
the whole messuage, out-houses, tenements, and appurtenances, 
made to look as fine and as smart as the nature of the case 
would admit. Then such baking, and brewing, and cooking! The 
great oven teemed with huge loaves and rich pastry; yielding forth 
from its vast mouth puddings, and pies, and tarts enough to have 
foundered a whole board of aldermen. The fatted calf was killed, 
the brightest ornaments of the pig-stye and poultry-yard were 
devoted to the knife, and the best blood of the farm was freely 
spilled to furnish forth delicate viands, with which to pamper the 
appetite of that important and popular character, the school- 
master. 

I am often singular in my opinions, for I do not consider myself 
bound to believe any thing, merely because every body else be- 
lieves it. As to the schoolmaster, I disliked him from the very 
first; and when every body else praised him I was silent. I had 
an inherent antipathy against all pedagogues. I viewed them as 
our natural enemies, a race created to scourge and terrify child- 
ren; and for the person in question I entertained a special and 
particular aversion. ‘This was the more singular, as I was by na- 
ture confiding and placable, and never indulged a malignant feel- 
ing towards any other human being. He treated me with kind- 
ness, instructed me with unwearied patience, and I verily believe 
would have found the road to my heart, had I not suspected that 
he was searching out the way that led to my cousin Lucy’s. I 
was always jealous of her, because the disparity of our ages placed 
her at a distance which ulmost extinguished hope, and because 
she always treated me asa boy and a relation, and either never 
did, or never would see that I cherished feelings towards her infi- 
nitely more tender than any that the mere ties of consanguinity 
could have awakened. A boy in love becomes eunning beyond 
his years. Unable to enter the liste as a candidate, and obliged 
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to look on in silence, he becomes the secret and vigilant enemy of 
his unconscious rival. I was continually watching the schoolmas- 
ter and my cousin Lucy; and not a glance, nor a blush, nor a 
touch of the hand escaped my jealous eye. An indifferent ob- 
server would have seen nothing in their intercourse to excite the 
slightest suspicion; an enamored boy, who had loved devotedly 
from the first dawn of intelligence, read volumes of meaning in 
every act and look. The conduct of both of them was perfectly 
delicate and unexceptionable. There was not the least approach 
to gallantry on his part, not an inviting or an encouraging glance 
on hers; but I could mark the softened tone of his voice, and the 
involuntary reverence of his manner, when he addressed her. I 
could detect the brightening of his eye when she spoke, and the 
courteous bow with which he replied to any question from her, so 
different from the common-place civility with which he treated his 
other female pupils. He often walked home with her, but never 
without other company, for she was always surrounded by child- 
ren, one or two of whom she held by the hand, as if to prevent 
the possibility of a tete-a-tete. Perhaps she never had a thought 
that there was any particular meaning in his attentions; but there 
is an instinct in female delicacy, and although it might never have 
occurred to Lucy that her teacher had opportunities beyond other 
men, which required that she should place a careful watch over 
her affections, nature regulated her conduct. I was often with 
them; they conversed without constraint, and never spoke of love, 
er courtship, or marriage. But he pointed out to her the finest 
traits of the landscape, gathered for her the choicest flowers, and 
discoursed of poetry; sometimes reciting the most beautiful pas- 
sages, in so eloquent a tone that I could have knocked him down, 
and was ready to quarrel with Lucy for the apparent interest with 
which she listened. Often did I wish that he was a thousand miles 
off, or that I was a schoolmaster. 

It would be too tedious to set down all the mischievous pranks 
that I played our teacher, in revenge for his supposed attachment 
to my cousin. Though fond-of learning, I obstinately persisted 
in a resolution to owe nothing to his teaching; and more than once 
disgraced him and myself by wilful blunders, at our public exami- 
nations. lincited the biggest boys into conspiracies against his 
peace and dignity. Once when he was going’to a tea-party at my 
uncle’s, a little better dressed than usual, a troop of us scampered 
past him, as he was crossing a miry brook, and, pretending not to 
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observe him, splashed a shower of mud and water over his holiday 
suit. We sent him one day into a large company with a grotesque 
figure chalked on his back; and on another occasion scorched off 
his eyebrows by exploding gunpowder under his nose, while he 
was intently engaged in working a problem in algebra. None of 
these persecutions ever ruffled his temper; and when my mother, 
who could not believe that the fault was mine, reproached him 
with the slowness of my progress, he mildly told her that the 
greatest geniuses were often dull boys at school, and that I would 
no doubt make a shining man. 

At length the term of the schoolmaster’s engagement expired, 
and my heart bounded with joy when I heard that he was going to 
quit the country. .I was at my uncle’s on the morning of his de- 
parture, when he called to take leave of the family. Lucy was in 
the garden, and Alexis went there to look for her.. Young as I 
was, I could readily comprehend that a latent passion would be 
most apt to betray itself in a parting interview; and that of all 
places in the world, a garden is the fittest to excite tender feelings 
in the bosom of young lovers. In a moment a thousand thoughts 
flashed through my mind—in another moment love and jealousy 
prompted me to observe a meeting, which my foreboding heart 
told me would be fraught with more than usual interest. It was a 
mean act,fbut jealousy is always mean.§ I was too young, too 
much in love, and too angry to reflect; and if I had reflected, who 
could have thought it improper to witness any thing which could 
possibly take place between two such perfect beings as my cousin 
Lucy and the echoolmaster? 

I crept secretly to the garden, and from the covert of a thick 
hedge saw Alexis approach my cousin. He took her hand, and 
told her that he had come to bid her farewell; that he had bade 
adieu to all his other friends, and had deferred calling upon her. 
until the last, because to part with her was more painful than all 
the rest. There was a touching softness in his voice, and a cor- 
responding melancholy clouded his features. ‘*What a canting 
rascal,”’ said I to myself;”’ ‘I’m afraid Lucy will never be able to 
stand it.” 

He then dropped her hand, and began to pluck twigs from a 
peach-tree, while Lucy was industriously engaged in demolishing 
a great rose. At last he said, ‘‘There is one subject—” Lucy 
stooped down, and began to pull the weeds from —_— The 


schoolmaster stopped, and looked embarrassed. 
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‘Billy fellow!” said I exultingly, ‘‘why does he not kneel down, 
and lay his hand upon his heart?” I took courage when I saw 
his trepidation, believing that he would never be able to tell his 
love, or that Lucy would discard so clumsy a lover. 

‘Miss Lucy” said the sehoo]master. 

Sir!’ said Miss Lucy. 

‘‘What a canting villain!’ said I. 

Mr. Alexis looked round, as if fearful of observation. 

‘tHe looks as if he were stealing,” said 1; ‘‘and well he may, 
the vile pedagogue!” 

‘Alexis sighed, threw down his eyes, and resumed, ‘There is 
one subject, Miss Lucy, upon which I have long wished—” He 
looked up, but Lucy was several paces off, twining the delicate 
vines of a honeysuckle through the lattices of the summer-house. 

“She will never have him!” said I, in an ecstacy; ‘I know she 
would never have a whining, canting, pitiful schoolmaster!” 

Alexis followed Lucy to the summer-house, and remarked that 
“tthe honeysuckles were very fragrant.” 

“Very!” said my cousin. 

“He has dropped the subject,” thought I; ‘“‘dear Lucy! how 
well she managed him! Ah! these schoolmasters know not how 
to make love; if I were there, I could show him how!” I breath- 
ed freely, and thought it was all over. 

Alexis stood by the side of Lucy; he leaned towards her, and 
spoke in a low voice. What he said I know not, but the words 
were potent, for Lucy turned her head from hit, and I saw that 
her face was covered with blushes, redder than the coral flowers 
that hung around her. 

I thought she was angry. ‘If he has dared to insult my cou- 
sin,” said I, ‘“‘how proudly will I avenge her quarrel!” I looked 
again, and could scarcely believe my eyes! Lucy’s head was re- 
clining upon the shoulder of Alexis, and one arm was thrown gent- 
ly around her! I thought their lips met! 

I could stay no longer. I fled from the hateful scene, burning 
with rage and jealousy, and deeply mortified at my own mcanness 
in having become the voluntary and secret witness of that which 
should have been sacred from every eye. , 

In a few days after this occurrence I left my native country. I 
had long been destined for the sea, and having now received a 
midshipman’s warrant in the navy, set out for the sea-board. Af- 
ter I had bade adieu ¢o all my other friends, I went to take leave 
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of Lucy; for I, too, felt that this was the most painful of my sepa- 
rations; the parting with her seemed like breaking the last and 
tenderest tie that bound me to the land of my birth. She had 
always treated me With the affection of a sister, and never did her 
manner seem so tender as at this moment. When I left her 
father’s house, she followed me across the little lawn before the 
door, and as I threw the reins over my horse’s neck, and lingered 
to repeat my adieu, she put a paper into my hand. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, and my own were not dry. 

I was some miles on my way from home before my emotion sub- 
sided sufficiently to permit me to read Lucy’s note. In this she 
disclosed to me her engagement with Alexis; she said it had been 
approved by her parents, and that the marriage would take place 
whenever he should be established in a profession, for which he 
was preparing himself. She spoke of the fair prospects that 
smiled before her, in an union with one so amiable and highly- 
gifted. She said that she made this disclosure, because I was her 
nearest and dearest relative, after her parents, and was on the eve 
of so long an absence, that the separation seemed to be almost 
final. -More she said, which I need not repeat; it was all kind and 
sisterly, and I vowed that I would always love my cousin Lucy, 
whether she married the schoolmaster or not. 

Her note had one good effect, which harsher measures would 
have failed to produce. Her generous confidence subdued me; 
and as I reflected upon it, in my cooler moments, I determined to 
smother my ill-fated passion, and to love Lucy only in manner 
and form as her cousin lawfully might. I resolved, moreover, to 
forego all my vengeance against Alexis, and to think of him with 
kindness. 

Ina fewdays Iembarked. We hada brilliant cruise. The war 
with Great Britain was just deciared, and the ocean swarmed with 
our enemies. We were frequently engaged, and generally suc- 
cessful. The novelty and excitement of this life soor caused a 
wonderful revolution in my feelings. I was no longer a romantic 
boy, brooding over a hopeless passion, with the single object of 
my adoration continually before my eyes. My heart had set up 
other idols; it had now ample sea-room, and, like our gallant ves- 
sel, rode gaily over the sparkling ocean of life. 1 learned to think 
of Lucy as the destined bride of another; yet J thought of her as 
a lovely and a hallowed being, and sometimes pronounced her 
name with the reverence with which a devout Catholic utters that 
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of his tutelary saint. Often when our ship lay becalmed, when 
the clear moonlight was spread over the ocean, when the waves 
were at rest, and every thing was still, I would lie for hours upon 
the deck, thinking of the schoolhouse, and its beautiful grove, and 
my fair cousin. Then I would think of the honors that awaited 
me—of the time when I should be numbered among the heroes of 
my country; and would sigh to reflect, that the lovely flower, 
which so proudly I would have twined among my laurels, would 
be blushing unseen in the lowly cottage of a country schoolmaster. 

During my first cruise, which lasted nearly two years, I was so 
fortunate as to distinguish myself on several ‘occasions. But | 
panted for higher honors; and on our return to port, finding a fine 
frigate on the point of sailing, I solicited permission to join her, 
and being considered as an efficient officer, ny request was grant- 
ed, and I sailed on another cruise, without setting my foot on 
shore. This act of devotedness to my profession raised me in 
the eyes of my commander, who affored me every opportunity of 
acquiring distinction. I now rose rapidly. When at sea I was 
engaged in every hazardous enterprise, and when in foreign ports 
my superior introduced me imto the best society. Among the 
exotic beauties whom I beheld, I saw none so beautiful as Lucy, 
but many who were more polished; perhaps my taste became 
vitiated, for although I still cherished the memory of her unpre- 
tending graces, I learned to admire the more dazzling charms of 
others, and to indulge the thought that I might at some future day 
adore another in her stead. 

After a long cruise, in which many dangerous exploits were at- 
tempted, and some of them brilliantly accomplished, we were 
homeward bound, when we fell in with a fine frigate of the ene- 
my. Both ships were soon cleared for action, and after a bloody 
engagement we succeeded in capturing our foe. I was now acting 
as a lieutenant, and having the good fortune to be stationed on the 
spar-deck, immediately under the eye of my commander, received 
his compliments for my conduct. 

We came into port triumphantly. Public honors of the highest 
character were awarded to us. Dinners and balls were given, and 
the population of a great city vied in the expression of their pa- 
triotic gratitude; while the newspapers throughout the whole con- 
tinent were filled with our praises. I was promoted to a lieuten- 
ancy, and had the gratification of seeing my name emblazoned 
in the public prints, with those of my distinguished superiors. In 
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these proud moments | did not forget my fair cousin; entirely as 
I had resigned her, and cordially as I wished her happiness, I 
sighed to think of her obscure and lonely fate. With a partner so 
bright, so gentle, and so dear, to share my laurels, I should have 
been supremely happy; and I could not but marvel at the capri- 
cious decree o: fortune, which had doomed one, who might have 
shone as the bride of a naval hero, to drag out her existence in 
the vulgar lot of wife toa country pedagogue. 

I had written to my parents on my arrival; but a round of en- 
tertainments, given in honor of our victory, prevented me from 
visiting them. One evening, as I strolled through the streets with 
a friend, we passed a spacious church, into which crowds of fash- 
ionable people were hurrying with apparent eagerness. 

«Let us goin here,” said my companion, ‘‘and hear the fashion- 
able preacher, one who has turned the heads of the whole town, 
and is more talked of than Commodore Perry or General Scott. 
He is a new man, who has eclipsed all his contemporaries by his 
eloquence, while his learning and modesty win universal esteem. 

We entered the church, and I looked round upon the novel exhi- 
bition, as upon some fairy scene. It was long since I had sat in 
the bosoin of a worshipping congregation; and how different was 
this from the rustic assemblage that 1 had been accustomed to see, 
gathered in pious silence under the schoolhouse oaks! Here was 
a splendid edifice, ornamented with gilding, decorated with rich 
hangings, and lighted with brilliant chandeliers, whose intense ef- 
fulgence awakened in my unpractised heart a thrilling sensation 
of excitement. But the audience, how gay, how gorgeous, how 
beautiful! Those to whom such scenes are familiar, can form but 
a faint idea of the impression made by a fair and fashionable 
crowd upon the mind of one accustomed only to rustic assem- 
blages, or to the hardy multitudes who fill the camp or crowd the 
quarter-deck. Here were gems, and plumes, and silks, and glow- 
ing cheeks, and sparkling eyes; but there was also a simple ele- 
gance in the attire, a sedateness in the demeanor, and above alla 
devout humility reigning throughout this thrilling scene, that added 
to it a solemn grandeur, which exceeds my powers of description. 
My heart was elevated as I gazed on that rich, and silent, and 
motionless picture; and I felt how the omnipotent influence of re- 
ligion can quell the happy, and soothe the wretched, and win the 
gay, and calm down all the tumultuous passions of human nature, 
as oil poured upon the waves reduces them to a placid surface. 
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At length the preacher arose, and every eye was turned towards 
him. I looked up, and what was my surprise at beholding Alexis! 
I could not be mistaken, for there he stood in the same simple 
attire, with the same humble aspect, and the same benignant smile, 
that were so familiarly impressed upon my recollection. His 
manner had all its former mildness, and his voice its accustomed 
melody; there was only a little more of fulness and compass in 
the one, and a slight tinge of self-confidence added to the other. 
His sermon was eloquent and able; the language was clear, clas- 
sical, and simple; the manner of its delivery calm and unassuming. 
His voice was never strained, and seldom elevated above its ordi- 
nary pitch; it swelled and softened upon the ear, without the 
slightest effort on the part of the speaker, without the least vio- 
lence to the sense of the hearer. There was no labor of the body; 
the arm was never extended, the hand only was raised occasion- 
ally from the cushion. The whole manner of the speaker was 
mild and persuasive; his argument was acute, close, and powerful, 
without any attempt to adorn it with the graces of composition, or 
to win applause by the arts of oratory; yet such was the effect 
produced by the delicate choice of harmonious words, their sym- 
metrical arrangement and chaste delivery, together with the apos- 
tolic earnestness, and an air of pious conviction that breathed 
throughout, that all felt and acknowledged that the speaker had 
opened a new vein of genuine eloquence. 

The deep silence that prevailed during the sermon, and the sub- 
dued murmur of applause that ran in whispers through the con- 
gregation when the service was over, attested the powerful effect 
of the discourse. As the people dispersed, I endeavored to make 
my way to Mr. Alexis, but the crowd was so great as to prevent 
me from reaching the pulpit until he had disappeared; and as it 
was late, I returned to my lodgings, determined to seek him on 
the following day. I now saw that Lucy was not wedded to ob- 
scurity and indigence, and gave her full credit for having discover- 
ed a man of genius and feeling in the despised schoolmaster, who 
had so long been the object of my contempt and aversion. I 
took shame to myself for having presumed to institute compari- 
sons between Alexis and myself; and felt humble in acknow- 
ledging that my ephemeral honors would sopn be forgotten, while 
his useful career and splendid powers would sustain for him a 
brilliant reputation during his existence, and earn a name, which 
his countrymen would cherish with gratitude when he should be 
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no more. One thing flattered my pride and consoled my preju- 
dices: I learned that Mr. Alexis had long since abandoned his 
former vocation, and that my cousin had not, after all, married a 
echoo|master. 

On the following morning early, Mr. Alexis anticipated my visit, 
by calling to see me. We met cordially; and on the day after 
were jogging sociably together towards my native place. I found 
Lucy a proud and happy wife. They had built a neat cottage on 
the schoolhouse hill, in the midst of that beautiful grove, which 
they carefully preserved in memory of former days; and I now 
found that I had not been singular in my admiration of its sylvan 
graces. The schoolhouse had been removed; and a large, plain 
meeting-house, on a neighboring eminence, is occupied by a nu- 
merous congregation, under the ministry of Alexis. Loved and 
honored by his former pupils, the worthy pastor is surrounded by 
them, who look up to him with gratitude as the teacher of their 
youth, and with reverence as the guide of their maturity; while 
the happy Lucy, in the society of her early friends and chosen 
partner, enjoys the sweetest fruits of innocence and virtue. Here 
they live in contentment and honor; and when I witnessed their 
placid lives, their pious labors, their active benevolence and sim- 
ple virtues, I scarcely knew which to love and admire most, my 
fair and gentle cousin Lucy, or my ancient rival, but now my very 
reverend and much honored cousin, ‘‘ the schoolmaster.” 





FROM THE GLOBE. 
PLANTS OF MEXICO. 


Extract of a letter from Henry Perrine, Esq., United States Consul 
for Campeche, to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
‘*New York, 8th Nov. 1831. 

*‘Sin—The Treasury Circular of the 6th September, 1827, rela- 
tive to the introduction of useful exotics into the United States, 
addressed to a portion of the American consuls, directed the en- 
quiries of the subseriber (U. 8. Consul for Campeche,) particu- 
larly to the logwood tree, which abounds in the peninsula of Yu- 
catan. His first communication to the Department, dated Ist 
January, 1829, contained a brief sketch of the infermation then 
obtained, and endeavored to attract its attention towards the fibrous 
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plants of that region, as subjects of much greater and more im- 
mediate utility. Belonging to the natural family Liliacea, the 
species of the Genus Agave, appeared to him of transcendant 
importance. In his communication of January Ist, 1830, he again 
expressed that opinion, which has been confirmed by his subse- 
quent observations in Tobasco, and sustained by all the intelli- 
gence acquired since his arrival in this city on the 13th August 
last. The utility of these plants has been noticed in almost every 
work on Mexico, from the conquest to the present day. Accord- 
ing to Clavigero, the name of Mexico “quiere decir’en e] centro 
del Maguey, o’ Pita, o’ Aloe Americano” (Agave Americana of 
Humboldt.) A reference to the same author shews the manifold 
utility of these plants to the ancient Mexicans. Some species 
furnish themselves protecting enclosures, and afford impassable 
hedges to other objects of cultivation. From the juice of others 
are extracted honey, sugar, vinegar, pu gue and ardent spirits. 
The pulque de Mgguey is the celebrated substitute for beer, cider, 
and wine—preferred even by foreigners to every other liquor. 
From the trunk and thickest portion of the leaves, roasted in the 
earth, an agreeable food is obtained. The sap is applied exter- 
nally to indolent sores and tumors, and a preparation is used in- 
ternally for urinary and other diseases. The stalks serve for the 
beams, and the leaves for the roofs, of huts. ‘The thorns answer 
for lancets, awls, needles, arrow heads, and other cutting and pene- 
trating instruments. The fibrous substance of the leaves is, how- 
ever, the most important gift of the Agave genus to Mexico. Ac- 
cording to the species, the fibre varies in quality from the coarsest 
hemp to the finest flax, and may be employed as a superior sub- 
stitute for both. From it the Mexicans fabricated their thread 
and cordage, mats and bagging, shoes and clothing, webs, equiva- 
lent to cambric and canvass, the hammocks in which they are 
born, repose, and die, and the paper on which they painted their 
histories, and with which they adorned and adored their gods. 
The value of all the Agaves is enhanced by their indifference to 
soil, climate, and season, by the simplicity of their cultivation, 
and by the facility of extracting and preparing their products. It 
is not, therefore, surprising, that the ancient Mexicans used some 
part or preparation of these plants in their civil, military, and re- 
ligious ceremonies; at marriages and deathsj nor that they per- 
petuated an allusion to their properties in the name of their 
capital. 
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‘‘Humboldt, Poinset, Warden, and other foreigners, seem to 
consider the fine fibres, called Pita, a product of the same plant that 
produces the pulque. But the Maguey, from which the drink is 
obtained, is a totally different species, and furnishes fibres of the 
coarsest texture. The Pita plant, like the Cacao, grows best in 
the shade: and its leaves are long, narrow, and slender—the fibres 
of one of which accompany this communication. From this species, 
is probably fabricated in China, that beautiful, glossy, fine and 
strong stuff, known here by the name of grass cloth. The Sisal 
Hemp of commerce is obtained from two varieties of another species 
of the Agave, which have long been cultivated in the vicinity of 
Merida. To this species, the subscriber refers the Manilla Hemp— 
although he has not hitherto been able to obtain any satisfactory 
account of the plant which produces it from our scientific and mer- 
cantile men, nor from books. Captain John White, of the Navy 
Yard at Charleston, states his impression that it is obtained from 
the bark of a species of Palm tree, but its texture does not warrant 
that opinion; and Captain Morril, recently from Manilla, confirms 
the inference above expressed by the subscriber. 

‘‘Doctor Hermandez describes nineteen species of Agave, as 
indigenous to Mexico, which vary more in the character of their 
interior substance than in the form and color of their leaves; and 
among these, the precise variety which produces the Manilla Hemp 
will probably be found. Some species are prized for the beauty of 
their flowers, and some for the odor, and others for the flavor of 
their fruit; but the subscriber limits his recommendation to govern- 
ment of those which are most valuable, on account of the quantity 
and quality of their fibres. Their cultivation in the United States, 
he still believes, will form an era in our agricultural and manufac- 
turing prosperity, as distinguished as the invention of the cotton 
gin. He has shown, in his former communications, the almost 
insuperable obstacles te his introducing these plants, unaided and 
alone; but he had, nevertheless, the satisfaction to be apprised 
by Mr. Gordon, the Collector of New-Orleans, that the young 
Sisal Hemp varieties, sent by him to that city, had arrived in a 
thriving and vigorous condition. The subscriber believes, that an 
act of the Legislative Council of Florida, incorporating himself and 
associates into a company, for the cultivation of tropical exotics, 
will be necessary to accomplish the views of government, as mani- 
fested in the Treasury Circular, of the 6th of September, 1827. 
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He believes that he has information in his possession, sufficient 
to attract capital to the enterprise. Once formed, the company 
might, in the same vessel, bring other useful exotics, although 
their pecuniary interests would confine them to the fibrous plants. 
Acclimated in the southern extremity of East Florida, they would 
gradually extend up to the adjoining States on the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic ocean. The seed of the Logwood would probably 
be coveted for hedges, on account of its beauty, novelty and utility. 
The Arnatto would be propagated, were it merely as an ornament- 
al tree. The India Rubber would be sought at least as a curiosity, 
and so would the Pimento. 

Ginger and Turmeric present the stimulus of immediate profit. 
The Nankin and the Tree Cotton would find a genial climate. The 
tropical shrubs whose leaves are a substitute for indigo, and the 
tree whose fruit serves for soap, would likewise there find a home. 
The ‘Ramon’ would accompany them, to furnish with its leaves 
and tender branches, the food for domestic animals in the driest 
seasons, and with its fruit, a subsistence for the human family in 
times of scarcity of corn. In short, every useful tropical plant 
would likely be introduced by an incorporated company for cul- 
tivating the fibrous species at the Southern extremity of East 
Florida.” 


FROM THE JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


“T had once a favorite black hen—‘a great beauty,’ as she was 
called by every one, and so I thought her; her feathers were so 
jetty, and her topping so white and full! She knew my voice as 
well as any dog, and used to run cackling and bustling to my hand 
to receive the cruinbs that I never failed to collect from the break- 
fast-table for ‘ Yarico’—so she was called. Yarico, when about a 
year old, brought forth a respectable family of chickens—little, 
cowering, timid things at first, but in due time they became fine 
chubby ones; and old Nora, the hen-wife, said, ‘if I could only 
keep Yarico out of the copse, it would do; but the copse is full of 
weasels, and, I am sure of foxes also. I have driven her back 
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twenty times; but she watches till some one goes out of the gate, 
and then she’s off again: its always the way with young hens, miss 
—they think they know better than their keepers; and nothing 
cures them but losing a brood or two of chickens.’ I have often 


ret 


no Yarico! The gate was open, and as I concluded she had sought 
the forbidden copse, I proceeded there, accompanied by the yard 
mastiff, a noble fellow, steady and sagacious as a judge. At the 
end of a ragged lane, flanked on one side by a quick-set hedge, on 
the other by a wild common, what was called the copse commenced ; 
but before I arrived near the spot, I heard a loud and tremendous 
cackling, and met two young, long legged pullets, running with both 
wings and feet towards home. Jock pricked up his sharp ears, and 
would have set off at full gallop to the copse, but I restrained him, 
hastening onward, however, at the top of my speed, thinking that 
1 had as good a right to see what was the matter as Jock. Poor 
Yarico! an impertinent fox-cub had attempted to carry off one of 
her children; but she had managed to get them behind her in the 
hedge, and venturing boldly forth, had placed herself in front, and 
positively kept the impudent animal at bay; his desire for plunder 
had prevented his noticing our approach, and Jock soon made him 
feel the superiority of an English mastiff over a cub-fox. 

‘‘The most interesting portion of my tale is to come. Yarico 
not only never afterwards ventured to the copse, but formed a strong 
friendship for the dog, who preserved her family. Whenever he 
appeared in the yard, she would run to meet him, prating and cluck- 
ing all the time, and impeding his progress by walking between his 
legs, to hisno small annoyance. If any other dog entered the yard, 
she would fly at him most furiously, thinking, perhaps, that he 
would injure her chickens; but she evidently considered Jock her 
especial protector, and treated him accordingly. It was very droll 
to see the peculiar look with which he regarded his feathered friend ; 
not exactly knowing what to make of her civilities, and doubting 
how they should be received. When her family were educated 
and able to do without her care, she was a frequent visiter at Jock’s 
kennel, and would, if permitted, roost there at night, instead of 
returning with the rest of the poultry to the hen-house. Yarico 
certainly was a most grateful and interesting bird, 
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**One could almost believe the parrot had intellect, when he 
keeps up a conversation so spiritedly; and it certainly is singular 
to observe how accurately a well-trained bird will apply his knowl- 
edge. A friend of mine knew one that had been taught many 
sentences; thus—‘ Sally, Poll wants her breakfast!’ ‘Sally, Poll 
wants her tea!’ but she never mistook the one for the other; break- 
fast was invariably demanded in the morning, and tea in the after- 
noon; and she always hailed her master, but no one else, by ‘ How 
do youdo, Mr. A.? She was a most amusing bird, and could whistle 
dogs, which she had great pleasure in doing. She would drop bread 
out of her cage as she hung at the street door, and whistle a num- 
ber about her, and then, just as they were going to possess them- 
selves of her bounty, utter a shrill scream of—‘Get out, dogs!’ 
with such vehemence and authority, as dispersed the assembled 
company without a morsel, to her infinite delight. I have heard 
of another parrot, too, that was caught up by aneagle. The parrot, 
in its ignorance, was quite amused at such an unique mode of con- 
veyance, and seeing the old gardener, who had lost most of his 
hair, at work, exclaimed, ‘ Bald-pate, I ride—I ride!’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
the old man, slowly raising himself, ‘ yes, yes, and you’ll pay for 
it.’ The story goes on further to say, that the gardener, no way 
offended by the bird’s uncourteous mode of address, followed the 
eagle to the next field, where he alighted with his prey, and there 
actually rescued the parrot just as the eagle began to strip him of 
his feathers; by which time, we may presume, the saucy bird had 
learned that it was not the pleasantest thing in the world to ride 
with an eagle. The raven, too, is a bird of humor and sagacity. 
There was one kept a few years ago at Newhaven—an inn on the 
road between Buxton and Ashbourn. This bird had been taught 
to call the poultry when they were fed, and could do it very well, 
too. One day, the table was being set for the coach passengers’ 
dinner; the cloth was laid, with the knives and forks, spoons, mats 
and bread, and in that state it was left for some time, the room 
door being shut, but the window open. ‘The raven had watched 
the operation very quietly, and, we may suppose, felt a strong 
ambition to do the like. When the coach was about arriving, the 
dinner was carried in—behold, the whole paraphernalia of the 
dinner-table had vanished! It was a moment of consternation— 
silver spoons, knives, forks, all gone! But what was the surprise 
and amusement to see, through the open window, upon a heap of 
rubbish in the yard, the whole array were carefully set out, and the 
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raven performing the honors of the table to a numerous company 
of poultry, which he had summoned about him, and was very con- 
sequentially regaling with bread. 

There is a story, and which I believe is fact, of two boys going 
to a jackdaw’s nest from a hole under the belfry window ia the 
tower of All Saints’ Church, Derby. As it was impossible to-reach 
it standing within the building, and equally impossible to ascend to 
that height from without, they resolved to put a plank through the 
window; and while the heavier boy secured its balance by sitting 
on the end within, the lighter boy was to fix himself on the oppo- 
site end, and from that perilous situation, to reach the object of their 
desire. So far the scheme answered. The little fellow took the 
nest, and, finding in it five fledged young birds, announced the 
news to his companion. ‘Five, are there?’ replied he; ‘then I’ll 
have three.’ ‘ Nay,’ exclaimed the other indignantly, *I run all 
the danger, and I’ll have the three.’ ‘ You shall not,’ still main- 
tained the boy in the inside: ‘ you shall not—promise me three, or 
Pll drop you!’ ‘Drop me, if you please,’ replied the little hero ; 
‘but I’ll promise you no more than two;’ upon which his compan- 
ion slipped off the plank. Up tilted the end, and down went the 
boy, upwards of a hundred feet, to the ground. The little fellow, 
at the moment of his fall, was holding his prize by their legs, three 
in one hand, and two in the other; and they, finding themselves 
descending, fluttered out their pinions instinctively. The boy, too, 
had ona stout carter’s frock, secured round the neck, which, filling 
with air from beneath, buoyed him up like a balloon, and he de- 
sceuded smoothly to the ground; when, looking up, he exclaimed 
to his companion, ‘Now you shall have none!’ and ran away, 
sound in every limb, to the astonishment of the inhabitants who, 
with inconceivable horror, had witnessed his descent. * * * 

‘‘ How wonderful is that instinct by which the bird of passage 
performs its annual migration! But how still more wonderful is it 
when the bird, after its voyage of thousands of miles has been per- 
formed and new lands visited, returns to the precise window or 
eaves where the summer before it first enjoyed existence! And yet 
such is unquestionably the fact. Four brothers had watched with 
indignation the felonious attempts of the sparrow to possess him- 
self of the nest of the house-martin, in which lay its young brood 
of four unfledged birds. The little fellows considered themselves 
as champions for the bird who had come over land and sea, and 
chosen its shelter under their motlier’s roof. They therefore mar- 
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shalled themselves with blow-guns, to execute summary vengeance ; 
but their well-meant endeavors brought destruction upon the mud 
built domicile they wished to defend. Their artillery loosened the 
foundations, and down it came, precipitating its four little inmates 
to the ground. ‘The mother of the children, good Samaritan-like, 
replaced the little outcasts in their nest, and set it in the open win- 
dow of an unoccupied chamber. The parent-birds, after the first 
terror was over, did not appear disconcerted by the change of situ- 
ation, but hourly fed their young as usual, and testified by their 
unwearied twitter of pleasure, the satisfaction and confidence they 
felt. There the young birds were duly fledged, and from that win- 
dow began their flight, and entered upon life for themselves. The 
next spring, with the re-appearance of the martins, came four, who 
familiarly flew into the chamber, visited all the walls, and expressed 
their recognition by the most clamorous twitterings of joy. They 
were, without question, the very birds that had been bred there the 
preceding year.” | 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CRUSADER. 


A pilgrim stood at the castle gate, 

And wistfully gaz'd, for the hour was late ; 
He winded the horn, and the porter came, 
And led the palmer to his dame ; 

The lady was kind, and the wine was bright, 
And the pilgrim tarried all the night. 


The lady was youthful, her eye was blue, 

Her blushing cheek had the rose’s hue, 

But the palmer was silent, old, and grey, 

And listened, and looked, but had nought to say, 
But he quaffed the wine, till his eye grew bright, 
And merry his heart, though his locks were white. 


The morning came, and the palmer stood, 
With staff and cloak, and ample hood, 

'T'o thank, and to bless his hostess gay, 
Before he strode forth on his weary way, 
‘« My heart,”’’said he, ‘‘is fresh and light, 
For, lady, your cheer, like your eye, is bright.’’ 
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Poetry.— The Indian Maid’s Fountain. 


The lady blushed, and a beauteous smile, 
Passed over her glowing cheek the while, 

‘* Sir pilgrim, yet tarry another day, 

The clouds roll dark o’er the lonesome way, 
Your limbs are weary, your locks aré white, 
Then tarry a day, and another night.”’ 


‘* Fair lady, if I were a knight and young, 

T’ were vain to gainsay that melodious tongue ; 
But I may not linger, where beauty and wine, 
But mock these hoary locks of mine ; 

Your board is free, and your goblet bright, 

But I dare not tarry another night.’’ 


‘* For I have been wandering long and far 
Where the holy knights battle in sacred war; 
My body is wasted with care and toil, 

And longs to rest in its natal soil ; 

Then, lady, farewell—your path is bright, 
But mine is shrouded in sorrow and night.”’ 


‘‘Oh, palmer, stay! if indeed you come, 

With tidings late from the holy tomb ; 

For the lord of this castle, and my poor hand, 

Has followed the cross to the Holy Land, 

And welcome, thrice welcome ! shall be the wight, 
Who tidings shall bring of my absent Knight !"’ 


‘** And love you the Knight ?’’ the palmer said, 
As listening, he bent his covered head. 

‘* Ah, pilgrim, ask if the sun is true, 

Or the flower refreshed by the morning dew ! 
When love in this bosom shall cease to burn, 
‘The cypress shall droop o'er my funeral urn !"’ 


The pilgrim threw by his cloak and hood, 

And the lord of the castle proudly stood, 

On the dearest spot of the whole wide earth,— 
In his native hall, by his festive hearth ! 

‘‘ Dear lady! your love, like your eye, is bright, 
I will tarry a day, and another night !’’ 


Alo. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE INDIAN MAID’S FOUNTAIN. 


TueEre is a lonely dell, 
Fur in the west: 


Haunted, as legends tell, 
By shades unblest. 
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There, when a coming storm, 
Darkens the glade, 

Is seen the airy form 
Of a dark maid, 


She sits on a grey stone, 
Beside the stream, 

Her head reclined, as one 
In a deep dream. 


’ Tis said her lover died, 
By magic spell ; 

And she in sorrow hied 
To this dark dell. 


For not an eye was near 
To see him die,— 

None heard his parting prayer 
Nor his last sigh. 


But the maid who loved him best, 
His promised bride, 

Vowed ne’er to sleep or rest, 
But by his side. 


She found the spot—their spirits met, 
In the lone glade ; 

There roams the bunter yet, 
There sits the maid. 
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